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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many importantdevelopments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
_ its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Conference Calendar 


OCTOBER 


San Francisco 

California Personnel Management Association. roth Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. Everett Van Every, Flood Bldg., 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter. 

Cleveland Personnel Association and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Northern 
Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference. 400 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 

Palm Springs, California. 

Merchants (% Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles. Annual Personnel Con- 
ference. Chas. McKean, 725 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 

New York. Hotel Pennsylvania. 

American Management Association. Office Management Conference. Write 
AMA, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

New York. Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Society for the Advancement of Management. National Annual Conference. 
Write S. A. M., 84 William St., New York 7. 


NOVEMBER 


Portland, Oregon. Multnomah Hotel. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. ‘Tenth Annual Conference. 
A. C. Howard, P.O. Box 3618, Portland 8, Ore. 

Chicago. Hotel Drake. | 

National Association of Suggestion Systems. Annual Fall Conference. F. A. 
Denz, Pres., 112 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Chicago, Hotel LaSalle. 

The Council of Profit Sharing Industries. Annual Meeting. Write 1600 Rox- 
bury Road, Columbus 12, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh. Mellon Institute. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America. Annual Meeting. John F. Mc- 
Mahon, Managing Director, 4400 5th Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 

Chicago. The Drake. 

American Management Association. Annual Production conference. AMA 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

New York. Hotel Commodore. 

National Metal Trades Association. 49th Annual Convention. ‘‘Manage- 
ment Leadership in Industrial Relations.’’ Homer D. Sayre, 122 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Executives, Foremen and Union Officials should 
know exactly what is in the labor contract. But 
how can you be sure they do? Here is how a 
manufacturing company constructed a test to find 
out, following a five-session training course. 
Surprise—management men knew only two-thirds 
of the answers, on the average. Union men did 
much better. 


Know Your Labor Contract 


By Rosert C. Rocegrs, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Company, New York. 


NE of the most important factors in successful labor relations is a thorough 
() understanding and a uniform application of the terms of the Company- 
Union Agreement. Ignorance of the meaning and intent of the contract 
provisions is directly responsible for many of the misunderstandings, grievances, and 
stoppages (and the consequent loss in time, wages, production and morale) which 
continue to plague some companies. Unintentional contract violations, inconsis- 
tencies in the settlement of similar grievances, procedural errors, and many of the 
other factors underlying such difficulties are traceable to this same source. 

Recognizing this, many companies have established formal training programs 
devoted exclusively to the union contract, related company policies, and pertinent 
legislation. In rare instances, such training has been successfully sponsored and 
conducted by a joint management-union committee. In many organizations, the 
training program is followed up and supplemented by grievance clinics, policy 
manuals, periodic review sessions, and a number of other techniques designed to 
keep the operating staff fully informed. 

Formal training in the interpretation and administration of the agreement is, of 
course, one of the minimum essentials of any program designed to ensure that the 
labor relations function is properly carried out. However, training alone is not 
enough. By itself, training does not guarantee a thorough knowledge of the agree- 
ment or an understanding of its content, and cannot ensure that its terms will be 
uniformly applied by all persons involved. Some method for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the training and for measuring the individual’s knowledge and progress 
must be incorporated into the program in order to determine the extent to which the 
goals of the training are being realized. Too often management just ‘‘trains and 
hopes,"’ relying solely on subsequent labor relations experience to provide the basis 
for such evaluation. And, too often this subsequent experience consists of recurring 
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crises, grievances, renegotiation sessions, time-consuming investigations, or more 
serious labor trouble. 

Objective examinations, properly constructed and analyzed, offer the simplest 
and most practicable method for evaluating the effectiveness of the training program. 
Results of such tests enable management to isolate many of the potential sources of 
labor difficulties and to take the necessary remedial actions before a crisis arises. 
This paper describes a program which made extensive use of such tests and illustrates 
the types of information which they provide. 


Tue TRAINING PROGRAM 


Before discussing the test results, it is advisable to present a brief summary of 
the essential features of the training program. Following the termination of con- 
tract negotiations, copies of the new agreement were distributed to all superin- 
tendents, foremen, supervisors, and personnel department employees who would be 
concerned in its administration. Instructions were issued at the same time advising 
them of the conference schedule and requesting that they study the contract thor- 
oughly and prepare a list of all questions which they wished to have discussed dur- 
ing the conference sessions. Five conference groups were scheduled to begin the 
following week. 

Conference leaders for these groups were selected from those members of man- 
agement’s negotiating committee who had attended all negotiation meetings. Con- 
ference outlines and materials were reviewed with the conference leaders prior to 
each new meeting. 

The principal subject matter for these conferences was the contract itself. The 
exact wording, meaning, and intent of every provision was covered in detail. Where 
possible, relevant (non-contractual) company policies, minutes of negotiations, per- 
tinent state and federal legislation and case histories were systematically introduced 
into the discussions. 


Tue Prace or TEsTING 


Conference participants were advised during the first training session that an 
examination would be held upon completion of the program and that their scores 
would be recorded as part of their personnel record.! 

The first test administered was a one hundred item, objective examination, made 
up chiefly of the ‘‘true-false’’ type of question. These questions were selected and 
written in such a way that (a) each provision in the contract was represented in the 
test by one or more items, (b) the question retained, insofar as possible, the exact 
language of the contract, and (c) each question was a statement of fact with a single 
correct answer.? ‘“Trick’’ technical issues and unimportant details were not 1n- 
cluded. All testing was completed during the first week immediately following the 
last conference session. 


1 Since there was no interest in this case in ‘‘gain’’ scores or ‘‘change’’ due to training, no “‘pre-test’’ was administered. 
* In addition to these items, several ambiguous (two-answer) questions were included (but not scored) to prompt discussion 
during the review sessions. 
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About this time, the purpose of the tests was discussed informally with the 
President of the Local Union and the Chairman of the Grievance Committee. They 
were persuaded to take the examination also and to ask other union representatives 
to do so on a voluntary basis. All scores for union officers and committee-men were 
kept confidential and were used for comparative purposes only. When the statis- 
tical analyses were completed, their papers were returned and discussed with them 
individually. 


WHaT THE Test REVEALED 


All examinations were scored on a ‘“‘number right’’ basis. They were further 
analyzed to determine the number of right and wrong answers to each question and 
to clusters of questions which related to the same contract provision. These analy- 
ses also made possible a comparison of the five conference groups and the relative 
standings of union and management representatives. 

Since the statistical data in this instance can be of only local significance, they 
are not presented in detail. The primary purpose here is to discuss the major prac- 
tical conclusions drawn from these analyses and to indicate the administrative ac- 
tions which were planned on the basis of these conclusions. 


1. The factual content, meaning, and intent of the contract provisions were neither thor-~ 


oughly nor uniformly understood by management representatives. Scores on the test ranged 
from 44 to 88 right out of a possible 100. The average score for all conference par- 
ticipants was 68. Knowing only about two-thirds of the provisions of a contract 
is intolerable. No contract can be administered accurately and uniformly through- 
out the plant when the primary people involved don’t know what it says and do 
not interpret it in the same manner. 

Practically, these results indicate that the training program had not accom- 
plished its goals. In day-to-day operation it indicates that the contract will be 
improperly interpreted and applied by certain management representatives and that 
the same complaint or grievance will be handled differently in different departments. 
The upshot of these circumstances will be interminable “‘pow-wows’’ on the floor, 
formal grievances, accusations of discrimination or contract violation, time-con- 
suming investigations, and the establishment of precedents which are contrary to the 
intent of the agreement and which will be hard to live with. 

2. Test scores (and subsequent follow-up) for individual foremen and supervisors indi- 
cated that some of them were thoroughly unqualified to handle the labor relations phase of their 
job.4 Certain individuals displayed so little knowledge of the agreement and of labor 
relations in general that they were almost certain to make costly errors if they at- 
tempted to make decisions in labor relations matters. Or, they would continue to 
refuse to handle such problems and burden their superior or the personnel department 
with every complaint arising in their department. 

* This despite the fact that approximately 60% of the contract provisions in the ‘‘new"’ agreement were identical with the 


“old” contract which had been in effect for the past three years and with which everyone should have been thoroughly conversant. 


* Although this result overlaps the first one discussed, it poses an individual rather than a group problem and is therefore 
discussed separately. 
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3. Certain of the contract provisions were almost uniformly misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by all conference participants. Clearly, such clauses had been improperly phrased 
when written into the final agreement. Although apparently understood during 
the negotiation sessions, the final wording of the provisions had completely obscured 
their meaning and intent. However, it is also clear that the conference leaders had 
done little to clear up the ambiguities and had failed in their job of explaining the 
agreed-upon intent of these clauses. Obviously, immediate steps must be taken to 
re-write and re-explain such clauses if future difficulties are to be avoided. 

4. The conference groups differed from each other with respect to their understanding of the 
contract. Certain questions and groups of questions (provisions) missed by a large 
percentage of one group were not missed by others and vice versa. This reflects a 
possible difference in conference leadership. Perhaps each leader had tended to em- 
phasize different sections of the agreement and, consequently, had neglected other 
sections. Such differences generate rather than decrease the lack of uniformity 
among the trainees. 

5. Union representatives taking the test differed markedly from the conference participants 
(management) in their interpretation of certain of the provisions. Such differences are the 
greatest single source of labor difficulties in the day-to-day handling of complaints. 
In some cases, these differences reflect only a continued resistance to certain compro- 
mises made during negotiations. Others, however, reflect a real divergence of opin- 
ion with regard to the intent of the particular clause involved. In these latter 
instances, immediate steps should be taken to arrive at a mutually acceptable inter- 
pretation of the disputed provisions. 

6. Union representatives had a more thorough knowledge of the agreement than manage- 
ment personnel. The average score for the union group was higher than that for 
management, and the lowest score made by a union representative exceeded that 
made by 60% of the management group. This may be accounted for in part by the 
fact that all of the union men taking the test had been present during the negotiation 
meetings, while only a few foremen and supervisors had participated in any of them. 
Nonetheless, it is essential that management representatives have at least as thorough 
a working knowledge of the agreement as grievance committeemen and stewards if 
they are to properly perform their job. | 


FoLLow-up OF THE TEst REsSULTs 


It is apparent from the above results that the goals of these initial training ses- 
sions had not been attained. After a thorough discussion of the problem, the fol- 
lowing follow-up procedures were decided upon. 

1. Additional training conferences were immediately scheduled for all persons 
participating in the first part of the program. To take account of the variance due 
to the conference leaders, each leader was assigned a different group in these 
follow-up sessions. The test papers were returned to the conference participants to 
serve as a basis for discussion in the review sessions. Each item on the test was 
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taken up individually and discussed along with all related provisions of the contract 
and relevant non-contractual company policies. New objective tests (containing 
some of the ‘‘old’’ items) and ‘‘case-history’’ examinations were to be administered 
at various stages in these sessions. It was planned to continue the conference dis- 


cussions and the testing until all participants had a thorough (nearly perfect) work- 
ing knowledge of the agreement. 


2. The preparation of a more complete, non-technical ‘‘re-write’’ of the con- 
tract was begun. In re-writing the agreement, it was planned (a) to avoid as much 
of the technical and legalistic phraseology as possible, (b) to include more explana- 
tory material on the meaning and intent of the provisions, (c) to provide a question- 
and-answer section made up of the issues most frequently raised during the confer- 
ence sessions, and (d) to provide illustrative examples and diagrammatic materials 
where possible. 

3. It was planned to provide individual counseling and guidance for those per- 
sons who did not respond adequately to continued group training. Should such 
individual treatment prove fruitless, it was decided either to relieve the person of 
his position or to provide him with an assistant to handle the personnel phases of 
his job. 

4. It was planned to schedule ‘“‘re-negotiation’’ meetings with union officers to 
discuss and clarify those points on which a real difference of opinion existed between 
management and union representatives. 

5. A continuing follow-up program was designed to keep foremen and super- 
visors acquainted with current developments. Grievance Clinics were planned to dis- 
cuss the outcome of important grievances. Only precedent-setting cases, or those 
which were particularly illustrative of good and poor labor relations, were to be 
used as subject matter. A Grievance Manual was planned for issuance to all super- 
visors in which would be filed abstracts of all current settlements. And, a plan for 
supervisory participation in negotiations, grievance meetings, and contract writing 
was evolved. 


GETTING REsuULTs 


Objective tests have a vital role to play in the labor relations training program. 
It should be pointed out, however, that such tests will fail in their purpose unless 
extreme care is taken in their construction and evaluation. Every item must be un- 


equivocal, written in understandable language, and free from other defects which 
plague most ‘‘home-made”’ tests. 


Results discussed here clearly illustrate their use in measuring the effectiveness 
of the training program; in detecting potential causes of labor difficulties arising 
from lack of knowledge and understanding of the contract; in revealing additional 
data for use in evaluating the supervisor's ability to carry out his labor relations 
responsibilities; and in providing factual information for use in designing or planning 
future policies and procedures. The practical value of such results far outweighs 
the small cost involved in their construction and analysis. 































Here is a plan for saving time and money in Job 
Evaluation, while at the same time stimulating 
interest by getting more employees involved in 
the evaluating program. Two precautions help 
to make it a success: jobs evaluated by the divi- 
sional committees must be compared with key 
jobs, factor by factor; and all divisional evalu- 
ations are reviewed by the central job evaluation 
committee. 


















Job Evaluation by 
Divisional Committees 


By Dorotuy Timm, International Resistance 
Company, Philadelphia 


‘International Resistance Company. It was composed of eight members se- 
lected from the four main Divisions of our Company; two members from the 
Works Division, two from Accounting-Administration, two from Sales, one from 
Engineering and the Manager of Industrial Relations. This group evaluated all 


salaried jobs up to a specified grade whose maximum is approximately $5,000. per 
year. 


We now have five ‘Divisional Committees’, as we call them: one for Engi- 
neering, one for Accounting-Administration, one for Sales, and two for the Works 
Division, since this last is large enough to need two groups handling different sec- 
tions of the Division. Each Committee evaluates its own salaried jobs by means of 
the Factor Comparison method which we have used for the past five years. 

Here is why we made the change. We, like some of the rest of you, have made 
quite a few cutbacks in our working force within the last two or three years. As 
the number of hourly employees dropped so did the salaried force. And, in addition, 
a great many of the salaried jobs changed radically as the smaller group of employees 
absorbed the work formerly done by the larger group. The writing of all new and 
changed job descriptions is, in our organization, handled by one individual who has 
other duties beside description-writing. So, as you can imagine, we were definitely 
behind the 8-ball trying to keep up-to-date. Something had to be done about it 
and the problem was “‘how.” 

We first considered the obvious solution of putting more than one person to 


work on the writing of the descriptions. But a limitation cancelled this solution. 
176 


U= very recently, we had a single Job Evaluation Committee here at the 
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We did not want to add anyone to the payroll and there was no employee available 
who had both the free time and the necessary skill. It was suggested that the Super- 
visors should write the descriptions for all jobs under their supervision. But this 
was not feasible since they already carried heavy schedules, having taken on ad- 
ditional duties as the number of salaried employees decreased. They just didn’t have 
enough time. 


We Wrote Suorter Jos Descriptions 


There seemed no other solution except to simplify and shorten the job descrip- 
tions so that it would be possible for the Analyst to turn out more of them in less 
time. The descriptions which we had been using were rather lengthy affairs, con- 
taining detailed duties and separate sections devoted to the special listing of the 
mental effort, responsibilities and skills necessary to the job, as well as working 
conditions and physical effort involved. We had felt that these complete descrip- 
tions were necessary when members of the Job Evaluation Committee were doing 
the rating, for often these members knew little or nothing about many of the jobs 
except the information given them in the job descriptions. In order to shorten 
description writing time it would be necessary to eliminate the listings of responsi- 
bilities, skills, working conditions, etc., as well as reduce the amount of detail given 
in the write-up of specific duties. But, with this short form, would the Job Evalu- 
ation Committee members have sufficient information to rate the job fairly? That 
was the question, and our answer was that it would give adequate information only 
to the representatives on the Committee from the Division in which the job being 
described was located. Our organization is not very large and a Divisional repre- 
sentative could actually evaluate the jobs of those employees with whom he works 
with only a minimum of written information, or, for that matter, perhaps with no 
descriptions at all. 

It is easy to see what our next step would be; for the answer to the above ques- 
tion was the key to our decision to try Divisional Committees. We thought that 
this might be a solution to the problem, and a reasonable one. It would certainly 
shorten description preparation time, since less detailed information would serve the 
purpose. While we were sure that the Divisional Committees could do the evalu- 
ation without descriptions, we did not wish to do away with write-ups, feeling that 
they are beneficial both for the employee and for our own use in determining when, 
and how much, a job had changed over a period of time. We also wanted the exist- 
ing Central Job Evaluation Committee to continue to perform certain duties in the 
rating process; namely to review and approve the work done by the Divisional Com- 
mittees. For this, some kind of description is necessary. 


Tue Fry 1n THE OINTMENT 


You, the reader, have probably already detected a flaw in our divisional-rating 
system, so we might as well discuss here and now what we have done to eliminate 
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the effect of the weakness. The defect in this method, of course, lies in the lack of 
relationship between Divisions. For evaluations of divisional jobs are being made 
by separate groups of individuals. It would be quite possible for one of the Di- 
visional Committees to rate their own jobs correctly in relation to each other, yet 
to rate them all high as compared with jobs in other Divisions. Another Com- 
mittee, operating independently for its own Division, could maintain a fair relation 
ship between their jobs, yet rate all of their jobs on the low side. This certainly 
would not be fair to the employees. To obviate this possibility we selected a group 
of key-job ratings made by the Central Job Evaluation Committee. These ratings 
were given to the Divisional Committees with instructions that they must relate 
the factor values which they selected for the jobs being rated by them to these key 
values. As key positions we picked jobs which were comparable from Division to 
Division; or, where there were not enough of these, jobs whose duties and responsi- 
bilities were fairly well known throughout the Company. In addition, we dis- 


cussed the key positions with each Divisional Committee and gave any additional 
information they felt they needed. 


ENGINEERING Was THE GUINEA Pic 


The Engineering Division was selected to start the new program, since the larg- 
est proportion of jobs in this division needed re-description and evaluation. Short 
descriptions were written for each position judged by the Industrial Relations Man- 
ager to be under Grade 12; that is, up to about $5,000. per year. The Committee 
was composed of: (1) The Central Job Evaluation Committee member representative 
from the Engineering Division. He headed and trained the Divisional group; (2) 
the head of the Drafting Department; a man who knew all the jobs in Engineering 
Division through having worked in various capacities during his years. of service 
with the Company; (3) one of the Engineers, selected because he knew the jobs in 
his Division well and, in addition, knew quite a bit about many of the jobs found 
in other Divisions. This group met together every other week until they had com- 
pleted their ratings. Their last meeting was held in the Industrial Relations Man- 
ager’s office, at which time they discussed their ratings with him. 

It had already been determined that the regular Job Evaluation Committee's 
function would be to review and O.K. the Divisional Committees’ work. Before 
they met to discuss Engineering's results they were given copies of all the short de- 
scriptions used by Engineering as well as the factor values assigned by this Divisional 
group. Instructions were issued that J.E.C. members were to review the material 
thoroughly and to personally investigate any job on this list whose assigned values 
they were at a loss to understand from the material given in the description. All 
the ratings were to be discussed in a regular J.E.C. meeting the following week. We 
did not think that, with limited data, the Job Evaluation Committee would be able 
to do a complete rating, but we did feel that their questions would be of help in 
clarifying any doubtful cases and that the discussion of values assigned by Engi- 
neering would, in itself, be worth the time invested. 
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Aut Jos Vaturs Are ReviEwED 


So the Job Evaluation Committee meeting was held. All of the members of 
the Engineering Committee attended and presented their reasons for assigning the 
chosen values. Only 3 or 4 changes were made—these as a result of open discus- 
sion—and in no case was it necessary to adjust the rating by more than one “‘step”’ 
on one of the five factors. 

The Accounting Division has just finished rating all their jobs under Grade 12 
and, again, only a few changes in values were felt to be necessary. But the discus- 
sions which took place in the joint Divisional-Job Evaluation Committee meeting 
were both spirited and instructive. 

All in all, we think that this plan is doing what we had hoped it would. It 
is speeding up the process of evaluation of our salaried positions and it seems to be 
doing a good rating job into the bargain. 

Further, we have noticed one advantage of this Divisional rating program over 
our former system, and feel that we have gained something of importance by it. 
Divisional rating has increased the interest in our whole job evaluation process, as 
more individuals have accepted responsibility thorugh doing the rating themselves. 
We have had three of the men who have served on Divisional Committees come to 
Industrial Relations for a talk, the sole purpose of which was to tell us that they 
feel quite differently about the system now that they themselves realize what the 


problems involved really are, and now that they understand more of the theory and 
methods employed. 
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Labor Relations men, the authors point out, sel- 
dom have the detailed information they need 
about the provisions of the contracts their friends 
and competitors are negotiating or have signed. 
This is a plea for more and better information by 
the authors of a weekly non-profit letter, Labor 
Trends and Policies, from which it is taken. 


Labor Relations 
Information Needed 


By Wane SHuRTLEFF AND BERNARD MEYER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Ne of the outstanding paradoxes of industrial relations is that the average 
employer is unaware of the status of collective bargaining outside of his im- 
mediate plant. Despite our memberships in local, state, and national asso- 

ciations, very often we have very little knowledge of the contractual provisions or 
wage agreements existing between other companies and the particular union with 
whom we deal—much less having a knowledge of collective bargaining patterns 
developing in the area, the industry, or nationally. We know of no labor services 
to which the average employer can subscribe to obtain the type of practical infor- 
mation he requires on an area and industry basis to do an intelligent job of collec- 
tive bargaining. Typical local organizations of personnel and industrial relations 
men add little to the situation, being in most cases merely social groups. 

This, of course, is contrary to the popular impression existing among outsiders. 
We are mistakenly credited with having a vast fund of information pertaining to 
what is happening throughout the area in which we are located and the industry 
of which we are a part. In actuality, too many employers are lucky if they know 
the labor situation existing in the plant across the street. They tackle every new 
labor problem as though no other company had ever been confronted with such a 
situation. Instead of profiting by the blunders of others, they often repeat them. 


Unions No Loncer Foo.ep 


Unions, however, are fast overcoming what awe they did have of our alleged 
reservoir of information. Much of their bargaining is deliberately based on the 
premise that the rest of the companies with whom they deal gave a particular benefit, 
granted a specific wage increase, or agreed to certain contractual provisions—secure 
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in the knowledge that the company with whom they are dealing has insufficient 
information to disprove their allegation. 

Many of us can cite instances of companies having granted various concessions 
merely to ‘‘get in line’, only to wake up to find that they had actually established 
a precedent. Consider the Second Round in 1947. The UAW-CIO won 113 cents 
and six paid holidays at General Motors. That set the pattern. From then on there 
was little to do but concede on the basis of the GM settlement. After all, everyone 
else was doing it—at least that was the impression you gained from listening to the 
union, or even by reading various business publications, labor services, and daily 
newspapers. The movement snowballed. We know of many employers who made 
no attempt whatsoever to bargain on the Second Round demand, inasmuch as they 
felt it was futile to attempt to be the only one to successfully resist the pattern. 
Nevertheless, as the Automotive and Aviation Parts Manufacturers’ Association 
hammered home to its members, a substantial number of companies were settling for 
other than the GM pattern. 

As we have pointed out often in Labor Trends and Policies, there is a dire need 
for research in the field of labor relations. Such research is necessary for more than 
merely annual contract negotiations. It is needed for the day-to-day administration 
of the contract. It is essential in the entire field of labor relations. There has to 
be an outpouring of ideas, experiences, opinions, and facts. We all cannot be islands 
unto ourselves, each trying to solve the host of problems confronting us without the 
cumulative experience of others who have been beset with, and successfully met, 
similar situations. Nor do we need to expand industry's research facilities in this 
field merely because organized labor has jumped into the field of research. We need 
research to make collective bargaining work. In our opinion, a sufficiently large 
segment of management is aware of the necessity of a factual (rather than an emo- 
tional) approach to their labor problems to warrant the thoughtful consideration of 
many publications, services, and organizations which are missing the boat. 


Lasor SERVICES 


The average labor service on the market today, for example, provides a scatter- 
shot picture of practices existing nation-wide without regard to industry, area, or 
particular union. This is understandable, for national labor services with sub- 
scribers in scores of industries and dealing with hundreds of unions throughout the 
nation could hardly pin-point practices existing in an area or specific industry. Like- 
wise, the emphasis given the legalistic side of our problems is explained by the fact 
that their main market is the legal profession, colleges, libraries, and larger com- 
panies with their own legal departments. 

But is the average company of less than a thousand employees engaged in the 
manufacture of automotive parts and dealing with the UAW-CIO interested in forty- 
page reprints of rulings affecting Hawaiian pineapple pickers or of a contract signed 
by a New York insurance firm with the UPOWA? Such companies are primarily 
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interested in developments occurring within their own particular industry and be- 
tween similar companies and the UAW. To be sure, supplemental data on the gen- 
eral picture is also desired—but when it comes to offering a service consisting of 
thousands of pages about scores of industries and hundreds of unions to such a com- 
pany, they are more liable to be dismayed than impressed. 

Would it not be profitable to publish a separate service solely for companies 
dealing with the UAW, or any one of several dozen other large unions? Also, how 
about services on an area basis? Certainly there would appear to be a market for 
such specialized services. Regardless of the types of services published, if they are 
prepared for industrial relations people rather than lawyers, then there has to be 
more than the legal hokus-pokus the majority of services throw at us today. The 
information has to be digested, analyzed, and interpreted—not thrown at us raw. 
The editors of labor services could well afford to get out in the field more—not only 
to dig out pertinent facts and information, but to obtain a clearer conception of the 
job to be done. 


ORGANIZATIONS CouLD IMPROVE 


Likewise, we believe there is a more vital role for employers’ organizations to 
fulfill, especially on the local or area level, than in many instances they are playing 
today. Too many local organizations consisting of industrial relations and per- 


sonnel men are held together solely by periodic dinners. Staffed by qualified, com- 
petent specialists they could increase their dues, membership, and prestige if they 
would serve as a reliable clearing house for area information, just to mention one 
of the functions which are desperately needed by the average employer. Such or- 
ganizations should be in a position to advise and counsel rather than to merely lend 
moral support and sympathize with their members. They should be more a pro- 
fessional group than a social club. 

In the meantime, a criss-cross of telephone calls, letters, and visits goes on while 
industrial relations people knock themselves out, all going after the same infor- 
mation and duplicating each other's efforts. Sign a contract and you have a few 
dozen calls, all inquiring as to its provisions. A holiday comes around and another 
dozen employers call to find out whether your plant will work or not and how you 
pay for work on a holiday. And so it goes the year ’round, everyone attempting 
to garner the city-wide picture—a costly, inefficient duplication of work. 

We submit that it is time for labor services, organizations, and publications to 
take a good look at the potential market and to re-examine their services in the light 
of management’s need for more and more facts to intelligently deal with labor 
problems. 
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This instalment of Mr. Wadsworth's important 
paper deals with the supplementary analysis of 
the performance of the employee which the super- 
visor makes in the field under the prompting of 
the personnel department representative. 


IV. The Field Review Method 
of Employer Evaluation 
and Internal Placement 


By Guy W. Wapsworty, Jr., Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYSIS AND PLANNING 


1TH completion of the initial evaluation and informal analysis step of the 
‘ N / Field Review contact, the personnel manager or his representative will 
have before him substantially complete information about the jobs in the 
working unit, and about the relationships between one job and another. He will 
also have the supervisor's offhand opinion on how each employee is getting along 
on his current job, a number of specific facts which presumably underlie that opinion 
in each case and the supervisor's evaluation of each employee, whether outstanding, 
satisfactory, or a problem. All of this adds up to a balance sheet of the personnel 
situation in the working unit as it stands on the date of the Field Review interview. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the discussion of the employees thus far 
has considered them primarily as individuals in given jobs where their performance 
presumably is a known quantity. It has not necessarily included consideration of 
the employee in relation to his current job, plus his ‘‘potential;’’ that is, his suita- 
bility for the next job up, or in relation to jobs other than the one he holds. The 
personnel manager or his representative is necessarily concerned both in the personnel 
situation as it exists and in what is likely to happen to it when job changes occur. 
In undertaking the supplementary analysis which is immediately in order, he must 
‘mesh in’’ the job information with what he has learned of the employees with 
particular reference.to lines of promotion and prospective changes in jobs within 
the working unit. This means that he must consider the organizational setting of 
each job and its ‘‘prospects,’’ in reviewing the case of each employee. 
By way of illustration, an employee may be outstanding in his current assign- 
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ment, but even so, if he is admittedly as far as he can go, he is a poor placement in 


a job in which the incumbent is the logical understudy for the next job up. Simi- 
larly, an employee who can manifestly perform more important work is a poor place- 


ment in a job that leads nowhere, even when his current performance is definitely 
outstanding. The representative of the personnel department must undertake the 
final step of the Field Review contact with such relationships in mind, viewing each 
employee as (a) a producer or a nonproducer where he is, and (b) as a possible can- 
didate for some other job, whether the one next up in line of promotion or one which 
represents a change in occupation. To do this, he must actively relate all of his 
findings to the organizational line-up of jobs in the working unit and work toward 
a balanced distribution of the best qualified employees in it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF ‘‘PROBLEM’’ EMPLOYEES 


The supplementary analysis begins with checking back through the employee 
list, taking up the cases of the problem emplovees in the first instance. At this stage 
in the interview the employees with less than satisfactory OK-evaluations should 
be considered along with the problem cases. Sometimes ‘‘OK-’’ is the lowest evalu- 
ation given by the supervisor, and probably represents a problem. A suggested 
order of questioning in reviewing problem cases is: 

Step 1. ‘‘What help have you given him?’’ ‘The point here is to proceed on the 
assumption that the supervisor has made some effort to help the employee and has 
concluded that he is a problem only after the failure of such effort. This serves to 
bring out the problem itself more clearly, and may indicate whether or not there is 
a real cure for it. On the latter point, a second question may be needed to bring 
out the facts, as well as to determine whether the supervisor's conclusions are tenta- 
tive or final. | 

Step 2. ‘‘What results have you had?’’ ‘This, of course, refers to the supervisor's 
effort to help the employee. His answer may determine whether he should be ex- 
pected to do anything further to help the employee, or whether a change should be 
made. 

‘*Problems’’ usually fall into two general categories: (a) a problem of the job 
assignment itself, that is, inability of the employee to perform the work, or (b) some- 
thing else. The latter may be something inherent within the employee such as a 
quirk of personality, inability to work with others, indisposition to turn in a day’s 
work, nervousness or some other incapacity. It may have to do with the job en- 
vironment as opposed to inability to perform, which points to examination of the 
prevalence of such cases in the working unit as discussion of the problem employee 
proceeds. Where an unusual proportion of the employees cannot get along with 
one another, or with the supervisor, the conditions surrounding the job will bear 
looking into. Something may be wrong with some phase of the total personnel job 
that brought the employees in the working unit and their jobs together, such as an 
inadequate hiring procedure; or there may be poor employee relations or substandard 
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working conditions. Such findings should be referred back to the personnel office 
for appropriate follow-up. 

~~~ Where the employee falls down in the job operations, and simply cannot do the 
work, two questions should be added: 

Step 3. ‘‘What training has he had?"’ 

Step 4. ‘‘What training does he need?”’ 

These questions are in reality a follow-up, first to determine whether or not the em- 
ployee immediately under discussion has been given the training for the job that 
normally proves adequate and, second, to determine the status of the training job 
itself, whether conducted by the supervisor on the job or provided off the job. In 
addition, the supervisor's response may indicate whether he has gone as far as he 
can, or as far as he is likely to go with the employee. 

The final step in discussing a problem case is to prompt the supervisor to plan 
some disposition of it. He should decide to: 

Solution 1. Place the employee on notice that his work is not up to standard, 
and offer to help him to improve, or failing that, 

Solution 2. Plan demotion of the employee to a lower grade job within the 
working unit, or arrange with the personnel department to relocate the employee in 
less difficult work in some other working unit, or failing that, 

Solution 3. Take steps to release the employee and secure a replacement if one 
is needed. 

The supervisor's decision should be sensibly related to the background of the 
case, as it has been discussed. If the employee has repeatedly been told and assisted 
(Solution 1) with no resulting improvement, consideration of a demotion (Solution 
2) is in order. Demotion is very often precarious. If considered at all, it should 
be based upon the supervisor’s honest conviction that the employee has merely been 
misassigned, coupled with a good opinion of him otherwise. However, the em- 
ployee himself must be reckoned with in considering a demotion. It entails con- 
siderable loss of face to the employee to step down either within the immediate 
working unit or elsewhere in the company. He must be a pretty good man to take 
it and still try to make good. In addition, the game of ‘‘pass the lemon’”’ is so old 
in most companies that transfers are suspect, even when the employee apparently has 
a clean bill of health. Certainly where either the supervisor or the personnel depart- 
ment representative regard demotion as a doubtful solution, the logical action is to 
plan to release the problem employee (Solution 3). In any case, all of the discus- 
sion of the problem employee to this point has been developed for one single purpose: 
to prompt an appropriate action. When the problem employee has been fully discussed 
the pin-down question is: 

Step 5. ‘‘What action should be taken in this case?’' This question may be varied 
to suit the immediate interview situation. It might be: ‘“‘What do you propose (or 


intend) to do?’’ However the question is shaped, the answer should be the super- 
visor’s own solution, and carefully emphasized as such. If no proposal is forth- 


coming, the personnel man then assumes the responsibility for prompting the super- 
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visor to come up with some plan without taking the position of an expert. This can be 
done effectively by offering suggestions in the form of questions so worded as to indi- 
cate clearly what the plan or alternate plans are, the beneficial results to be obtained 
therefrom, and at the same time, offering the supervisor an opportunity to embrace 
the idea as his own, as follows: 
‘Had you considered investing a few minutes (hours) of your time, 

sitting down with him, and working with him (talking to him), 

with the possibility of correcting the problem?”’ 
On the other hand, the supervisor may counter the question used in Step 5 with 
another question (‘What do you think I should do?’”) based upon reluctance to make 
a firm decision or upon an honest desire to secure advice from the personnel depart- 
ment representative who may enjoy some repute as a specialist. Whatever turn the 
interview takes at this point, it is imperative that the supervisor should decide the 
issues himself and that the action should be his own. The supervisor’s question 
should be countered as follows: 

‘In view of your immediate knowledge of the situation, do you 

believe that this employee should be dropped or demoted?”’ 
Unless something positive is done to keep it definitely understood that the super- 
visor is to make the decision and to initiate action, the personnel department will 
subsequently face a backfire. Someone will show up in the personnel office and say: 
‘“My supervisor says that the personnel department ordered him to fire me, and I 
-want to know why.”’ The only cure for this sort of thing, which is bad for everyone 
nvolved, particularly the supervisor, is precaution. 

Ironically enough, in face of the traditional complaint that personnel depart- 
ment activities tend to interfere with the authority and responsibility that properly 
rests with the supervisor in dealing with his workers, the personnel department 
representative finds himself a welcome interloper when it comes to firing undesirable 
employees. The supervisor will tend to pass an unpleasant responsibility of this 
sort up the line, if he is allowed to get away with it. The result is that the super- 
visor fails to take hold of his own placement job and perform it. Therefore, the 
representative of the personnel office, in pinning down the solution of a problem case 
should uniformly add to any variation of the question on what the supervisor in- 
tends to do (Step 5), the question: 

Step 6. ‘‘Would it be agreeable with you if I make a note here (on the roster) that you 
intend to (demote or dismiss) this employee by (such and such date)?”’ 

As the supplemental analysis of problem employees proceeds from one case to 
the next, the planned action should be noted on the employee roster in each instance 
and the date upon which the supervisor is to initiate it or complete it. The term 
““initiate’’ is used advisedly to cover cases where the supervisor can only start the 
action due to restrictions of a union contract or for some other reason. Where the 
solution is to place the employee on notice and to offer further assistance to him, 
the supervisor can, of course, start the action and carry it through. The same applies 
to dismissals and to demotions within the working unit. However, where the prob- 
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lem employee is to be relocated outside the working unit, the supervisor can take 
only the initial step of advising the employee that he is to be transferred. The per- 
sonnel department representative should ‘‘flag’’ such cases in his notes for follow-up, 


including the necessary reference to another supervisor, after the employee has been 
advised. 














FIELD REVIEW QUESTIONS 






(Supplementary Analysis of **Problem'’ Cases) 


What help have you given him? 


step 2. What results have you had? 

step 3. What training has he had? 

step 4. What training does he need? 

step 5. What action should be taken in this case? 














§-a ‘‘Had you considered .. . ?”’ 
5-b “Do you believe... 2” 
step 6. Would it be agreeable with you if I make a note here (on the roster) 


that you intend to (demote or dismiss) this employee by (such and 
- such) date? 
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At the expense of appearing to back-track in discussion of the supplementary 
analysis and planning step of the Field Review contact, it must be noted that con- 
sideration of problem employees as described to this point has been largely a ques- 
tion and answer process without a standard other than the preference for specific 
rather than general supporting comment from the supervisor. The effort has been 
to draw facts from the supervisor and to prompt him to act on solutions of his own 
making. This is based on the common experience that without some such prompt- 
ing the supervisor fails to put the facts together and to act on them, even when he 
is fully aware that the employee is not making good. The immediate point is that 
the personnel man cannot assign the same value to all of his findings, nor can he 
afford passively to condone every solution reached by the supervisor. He has an 
equal responsibility to the employees themselves. The latter are entitled to some 
safeguard which assures that decisions affecting them meet some reasonable test of 
fairness and factuality. 

Most mistakes in employee evaluation and placement activity as well as in other 
phases of personnel work are based upon neglect of the obvious. A job consists of 
things to be done, most of which are sufficiently tangible that the man in charge 
should be able to tell what they are. He should also be able to tell whether they 
are done, or left undone. Yet experience shows that supervisors, by and large, are 
careless in their treatment of facts that bear upon employee performance or job be- 
havior. Placement moves can be no better than the facts upon which they are based 
and these, in turn, depend upon (a) the supervisor’s powers of observation and (b) 
his disposition, as a matter of habit, to put them to use. Obviously there is wide 
variation, as between supervisors, in both respects. 
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Thus far the personnel department representative has been pictured in the Field 
Review contact largely as an interrogator and a prompter. At what point does he 
figuratively flash ‘‘green lights’’ or ‘‘red lights’’? On what basis does he push for 
an obviously logical action, or hold back in his questioning when the supervisor ob- 
viously wants to go too far? What is a reasonable measure of the supervisor's facts, 
and of the fairness of his solutions? 

A four point yardstick of fair play has been developed to test each placement 
move that is planned in the Field Review contact. It is applied both to the solutions 
of problem cases and to proposed action affecting satisfactory and outstanding em- 
ployees. It will be discussed at this point, however, only with respect to its use in 
problem cases, where the employee faces some form of discipline or the loss of his 
job. 

The yardstick may be applied as a final check in each problem case in ‘‘one, two, 
three’’ order, or the questions in the yardstick may be used individually at various 
stages of the interview, so long as clear and acceptable answers are developed to all 
of them before the discussion of any problem case is brought to a close. 

The first application of the yardstick to a problem case lies in securing an answer 
to the following question, whether it is asked formally, or whether the answer is 
apparent from the facts drawn from the supervisor: 

POINT ONE: Has the employee's performance really been substandard? 

This is answered by the evidence of immediate and direct observation of the 
employee at work that is apparent (or lacking) in the statements which the super- 
visor makes about the weaknesses of the employee. Has he personally seen the em- 
ployee do poor work? Has he cited actual instances of poor performance, so identi- 
fied as to time, place, and attending circumstances that there can be no doubt as to 
what the employee has done, or failed to do, in relation to the requirements of his 
job? Anyone who has seen the supervisor under fire during grievance procedure 
knows that he is very often short on specific facts. Where the personnel department 
representative feels any doubt regarding whether or not the weaknesses attributed 
to the problem employee are based on something that has really happened, he should 
call for examples with questions which bring out ‘“‘where?’’, ‘‘when?’’, and ‘‘under 
what conditions?’’. 

POINT Two: Has substandard performance actually been typical of the employee? 

This adds to the basic question ‘‘did it happen?’’ (eornT ONE) an equally im- 
portant question: ‘‘was it representative?’’ In other words, did a single fault that 
happened to be observed give the supervisor the impression that the employee’s work 
is always deficient, or did the supervisor follow-up to make sure that the weakness 
was consistently present in the employee's performance? Viewed in another way, 
the question means: ‘Does the supervisor regard the employee as lazy or incompe- 
tent, because he happened to observe him on an occasion or two when he did not 
look ‘too busy,’ or has he reviewed the employee’s work on a sufficient number of 
occasions to really know his weaknesses?’’ Again: ‘‘Do all of the facts make up a 
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convincing picture of consistently poor work?’’ Certainly a proposed dismissal 
should meet this test. 

POINT THREE: Is the employee’s performance or job behavior really worse than 
that of other employees who are not regarded as problems? 

Fundamentally the personnel man wants to make sure that the employee is not 
being picked on for weaknesses that other employees are allowed to get away with. 
From early childhood on up human beings defend themselves, sometimes very suc- 
cessfully, by making the point that they are no worse than someone else, even when 
clearly guilty of a fault. For this reason, the personnel department representative 
should ask the supervisor, in effect: ‘‘Are you sure that other employees in the work- 
ing unit do not have the same weaknesses as this particular problem employee?’’, or 
some comparable question. If he can clear the problem evaluation in this regard, 
an uncomfortable situation can be avoided later on, when action is taken. 

POINT FouR: Has the employee received fair warning as to what is wrong, and 
has he been given a real chance to improve? 

This means essentially: “‘Did you tell him about his weaknesses, and help him 
tocorrect them?’’ This point may be cleared up in Steps 1 and 2 of the supplementary 
analysis (‘“What help have you given him?’’; ‘‘What results have you had?’’) In 
any case, a full measure of fairness in evaluating employees requires some attention 
to the employee's response to correction, when it is actually undertaken. The super- 
visor does not discharge his responsibility by merely observing and recording faults. He is ex- 
pected to develop as well as to direct those under him. A disposition to allow the problem 
employee to ‘‘hang himself’’ is inconsistent with a decent attitude toward people 
who work, even when their best is not very good. 

Applications of the yardstick of fair play are necessarily more specific in some 
problem cases than in others. Where the supervisor has a typically ‘‘sour’’ outlook 
with respect to a substantial percentage of his employees, the yardstick should be 
applied in all of the problem cases, even if the time requirement is considerable. It 
should serve to clear up his thinking to some extent, and in any case provides a basis 
for holding back when the supervisor too readily considers dismissals. Certainly 
when an employee is to be fired, unless it is obvious that he has been guilty of overt 
misbehavior, flagrant dishonesty or willful violation of rules, the facts underlying 
the decision to release him should at least stand the tests of a problem evaluation 
which are included in the yardstick. 


YARDSTICK OF FAIR PLAY 
TEST OF A PROBLEM EVALUATION 


POINT ONE: Has the employee’s performance really been substandard? 

POINT Two: Has substandard performance actually been typical of the employee? 

POINT THREE: Is the employee's performance or job behavior really worse than 
that of other employees who are not regarded as problems? 

POINT FouR: Has the employee received fair warning as to what is wrong, and 

has he been given a real chance to improve? 
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TakKInG ACTION IN PROBLEM CASES 


In Steps 5 and 6 of the supplementary analysis of problem employees, the super- 
visor is asked: ‘‘What action should be taken in this case?’ His idea of what should 
be done is likely to be conditioned by what he thinks can be done. The representa- 
tive of the personnel department should therefore make sure that the supervisor has 
a clear understanding of the actual requirements related to demotions, dismissals and 
other types of discipline, whatever these requirements are. Any proposed action, 
must, of course, be checked carefully against top management policies and the col- 
lective bargaining commitments of the company. Where the supervisor exercises 
the ‘‘right to fire’’ indirectly (i.e. he must secure clearances before he acts, or he 
‘effectively recommends’’ discharge action which sets dismissal procedures in mo- 
tion) he must clearly understand what steps he is to take, when he is to take them, 
and what happens from then on. 

Probably more supervisors fail to act in matters involving discipline because they 
do not know what they are expected to do, than for any other reason. In all too 
many instances, clearances required up the line to ensure uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of discipline throughout the company are interpreted by the supervisors as 
a signal that the best way to keep out of trouble is not to enforce any discipline at 
all. The Field Review discussion of ‘‘problem’’ employees affords an excellent op- 
portunity to directly clear up any misgivings of the supervisors on this score. 


(To be continued) 
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Nowadays nearly every organization conducts a 
variety of services for the comfort and conven- 
ience of its employees. It is important that they 
be managed efficiently and in a spirit of responsi- 
bility and good-will toward the employees and 
not in a casual take-it-or-leave-it manner. 


Personnel Services 


That Serve 


By Grapys D. Meyer, Personnel Supervisor, 
Wnite-Rodgers Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


\ IMPORTANT part of the personnel function covers those things we call per- 


sonnel services, or employee services. Virtually unknown thirty or forty 

years ago, they exist today in almost every industry. During World War II 
they reached their greatest—and most bizarre—variety, ranging from parking lot 
facilities, cafeterias and group insurance to beauty shops, massage parlors and shop- 
ping services. Many of the more unusual ones were obviously installed by manage- 
ment with a grasping-for-a-straw, tongue-in-cheek attitude. Financially, manage- 
ment could afford to gamble on anything which might contribute to worker 
satisfaction, which would in turn relate to high production, good attendance, good 
morale, and so on. 

Since the war there has been a levelling off, a revaluation of services in dollars 
and usefulness and as a result some have been eliminated. Others—the ‘‘old line’ 
services—are here to stay. Such services as cafeterias, group insurance, savings 
plans, music, and recreational activities have become the usual thing. Obviously 
the services must serve. Whom should they serve? They should first of all serve 
the employee; then they should serve the company. They should serve the company 
by building good-will and morale. 

We can assume that employees like these personnel services; often they even de- 
mand them. We can assume that management likes them, because management has 
installed them, sometimes at considerable expense. Personnel services have usually 
been installed with the best motives in the world, and they are—or may be—simple 
in operation. Yet, if they are poorly regarded and mishandled they do not truly 


serve and they may bring about grievances of major proportion, thus defeating their 
whole purpose. 
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Services Arg Necessary—But Don’t Expect MIRAcLEs 


The curious thing about personnel services is their negative significance. It is 
NOT true that properly handled they will automatically bring about a lot of wonder- 
ful things such as lower costs, higher production and lower labor turnover (although 
they do build morale and good will). On the other hand it IS true that improperly 
handled services can cause serious problems. The amount of bad that can result from 
mishandling is out of all proportion to the amount of good that can result from 
proper handling. 

All too often the tiny seed of serious labor trouble has been planted in the fertile 
soil of a mishandled personnel service. In part, this is because so many personnel 
services touch the employee’s pay, the Achilles heel for all of us. We dip (with 
proper authorization, of course) into the money pocket of the employee to make 
deductions for many of the personnel services (insurance, bonds, merchandise, com- 
pany product, various dues, savings, credit unions, etc.) and sometimes come out 
with too much or too little money. This dipping, if carelessly or erroneously done 
can create worry and suspicion, and calls for prompt adjustment. 

There are a few points which if kept in mind will give us a clue to a greater 
benefit—to employee and employer—from these personnel services. The first is our 
ATTITUDE toward them. Our attitude should be, I think, that they are important 
and should be regarded and handled with a feeling of responsibility. A second point 
to consider is CONTROL. Where should the control of the services lie? Controls 
should be where it is most beneficial and most logical to have them, and from the 
standpoint of benefit and logic it seems best to have the control in the Personnel De- 
partment. This is true because of a difference in thinking on the part of persons 
trained and experienced in personnel work and persons trained and experienced in, 
say, accounting. From the standpoint of good accounting it may be acceptable to 
balance the books at the end of the week or the end of the month, but from the stand- 
point of good personnel we should want to balance the books at the end of the day. 

Even the novice in personnel work has an appreciation of and respect for timing 
in the handling of little grievances; knows that today’s little trouble, if allowed to 
grow unchecked, can become next week’s big trouble. Control of personnel services, 
with the desire and authority to correct any mistakes relative to their handling AT 
ONCE, logically becomes a personnel function. 


Goop MANAGEMENT 1s NECESSARY 


Another point to consider in making the services serve is PROCEDURE. We 
must have a good procedure for handling them, and this includes good paper work. 
Some forms are necessary. They should be simple but complete, and we should be 
constantly on the alert to improve our procedures. We should keep some simple 
RECORDS of the services, particularly the complaints. Such a record is often our 
only ammunition for improvement. Top management would not consider very 
seriously a suggestion to change the whole cafeteria program “‘because the food 
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and service aren't very good.’’ Such a reason is too vague to get one’s teeth into, 
either to correct or change. Like the first paragraph of a good news story, the who, 
what, when, where, and why must go along with our request, if we want to put 
over our message. 

Last there should be PERIODIC REVIEWS of the services, no matter how well 
they may be functioning. Top management's representative in the Personnel De- 
partment, together with those responsible for the administration and supervision of 
the services, should sit down together and re-evaluate each service at regular inter- 
vals. Ifa service is not really serving, plans for change or improvement can be made; 
if a full measure of service is being rendered the item under discussion can be marked 
for review at a later date. Sometimes an employee outside the personnel depart- 
ment, or an outside vendor, contributes to the functioning of a service. If at the 
time of a periodic review such a service is going well, make it a point to let the out- 
side fellow know that you know it and that you appreciate the contribution made. 
He certainly would hear from you if the service was NOT functioning well, and a 
bit of praise for a job well done invites—and usually gets—even greater cooperation. 
In this atomic age there is still more than a grain of truth in the vinegar-molasses 
story. 








Editorial Comments 


Democracy in Industry 


one of the curious anomalies of American life is the gap between our tradition 

of political democracy and our practice of industrial—and governmental— 
dictatorship. The many exceptions only make the general rule the more apparent. 
One of the most influential exceptions has been the introduction at McCormick & 
Company of Baltimore of the Junior Board of Directors. In passing, it should be 
noted that this arose out of a long period of dictatorship. Its spread into many 
corners of American Industry has been an encouraging sign of the universal appeal 
of a truly democratic device. A reason for its effectiveness, aside from the stimu- 
lation it provides for men to speak out without fear or hindrance, is its functional 
soundness. It is an axiom of management theory that ‘‘decisions should be made 
as Close to the point of application as possible.’’ This means that a $25,000 a year 
executive should not make decisions that can suitably be made by a lower-salaried 
man below him. People should be encouraged to decide or participate in decisions 
to the fullest extent consistent with their function and place in the structure of or- 
ganization. Another important implication, most often overlooked or ignored, is 
that decisions and plans should be participated in by everyone who has a ‘‘stake”’ 
in the particular situation. This can be done only by means of ‘‘conference manage- 
ment’’. It must follow that an executive cannot safely cancel or reverse a decision 
that has been arrived at in conference by a group of which he is the leader or a mem- 
ber. Personnel workers can do much to advance the cause of democracy in industry 
by advocating and practicing democratic methods themselves. 


Must We Lose Our Individual Liberties? 


HE great problem of all time is two-handled. It is to maintain a society in 

which nothing can be done which is against the interest of the greater number, 

and yet one in which there is maximum freedom of play for the energy and 
magination of those members of society who are its real builders. This means 
channeling the constructive abilities of our Franklins, Harrimans and Fords for the 
benefit, first, of society itself, and only secondly for themselves, at least in a material 
way. Theoretical Socialists will cry, ‘‘Production for use and not for profit’. 
The leaders of business—little, even more than big—will respond, ‘‘Nature so ar- 
ranged things that man’s greatest energies are released only in his own interest.”’ 
It is quite apparent that the continuance of our present civilization depends on our 
finding a solution to this problem. Personnel people, more than any other group, 
must help find better ways of working together, so that the interest of Society is well 
served without taking away the liberty and freedom of action of the individual. 


\" personnel workers are interested in furthering democratic processes. But 
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Personnel Research 


Financing Old Age. By Henry W. Steinhaus. National Industrial Conference Board. 
Studies in Individual and Collective Security No. 4. 63 pp. $.50. 

‘The problem of building up a competence for old age . . . is almost insoluble 
today."’ This is the ominous opening sentence in an authoritative study of a prob- 
lem that compels closer attention every year. Management and personnel workers 
will find this report a valuable guide to their thinking on the broader aspects of old 
age protection. It is expected that the present ten million persons age 65 and older 
will about double in the next twenty-five years. This study concentrates on the 
critical ten or fifteen years just ahead when the problem will come into full view. 
Among the suggestions considered is one that proposes to delay the age of retirement 
in order to keep step with the steadily improving physical capacity in the older 
population. Another is to encourage delay in retirement by increasing Federal 
pensions by 1% for each month of deferment. 


Collective Bargaining in the Office. Research Report No. 12. American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 120pp. $5.00. 

This is a compendium of contract provisions of 300 union agreements covering 
office workers. Each topic begins with a general discussion followed by examples of 
typical provisions covering that topic. A very useful guide to anyone concerned 
or threatened with the problem. 


Behavior of Wages. By Jules Backman and M. R. Gainsbrugh. The National 
Industrial Conference Board. Studies in Business Economics. No.15. 96pp. $1.00. 
The study analyzes our national wage structure during the last twenty-five years. 
It suggests why uniform wage adjustments, applying to all ora large part of the 
economy, are alarming and dangerous. The report however shows that diversity 
rather than uniformity has been the characteristic of long-term wage changes, in 
spite of much recent talk about ‘‘a third round of ten per cent’’ and the like. The 
point is made that it is better for the economy when changes in wage rates vary in 
accordance with economic pressures. Thus, the resulting differentials are more 
effective in producing the necessary flow of labor. Conversely, uniform increases 
tend to produce inflexible costs and production. Many tables and charts. 


How Better Personnel Selection Can Reduce Factory Costs. By William J. Giese. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, August 1948, 32, 344-353. 

This is a study of all the non-exempt jobs in an industrial company to place them 
in groups according to the capacities necessary to learn the work, so that it can be 
determined whether psychological aids for selection and placement will save 
more money than the program will cost. It was found that the jobs fell into 7 shop 
skill groups and 9 for the office, with two general ones. A very wide range in pro- 
ductivity of present employees was found, varying from 2.5 to 3.7 times as much for 
the best producer over the poorest. An affirmative answer was given to the question 


proposed. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Editor Chats with his Readers 


Personnel in Australia 


The Institute of Industrial Management in Melbourne is a very active organi- 
zation. It issues ‘‘Management News’’ which appears monthly with news and an- 
nouncements, reports on changes in employment, a list of library accessions, dates of 
Conferences and other matters of interest to Industrial Relations people. The *‘Aus- 
tralian Management Review’’ issued monthly contains abstracts of management 
articles, a great many drawn from American publications. A large part of the space 
is devoted to personnel and labor relations affairs. 





Provisions of Collective Bargaining Agreements 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor continues to 


issue each month a report on collective bargaining provisions. The following are 
recent issues. 


March—Promotion, Transfer and Assignment 
April —Leave of Absence 


May —Union Labor Cooperation, Plant Efficiency and 
Technological Change 
June —General Wage Provisions 


These monthly bulletins are separate chapters of the revised edition of bulletin 
686, ‘‘Union Agreement Provisions’’ which was originally published in 1942. More 
than a dozen of these chapters on separate topics have now been issued. They were 


prepared in the Industrial Relations Branch of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
which branch Boris Stern is Chief. 





A Program in Human Relations 


The Young Radiator Company of Racine, Wisconsin is making a consistent 
long-range effort to improving relations between labor and management and among 
members of both groups. There is the usual monthly employee news magazine—a 
well written and well illustrated paper. This is supplemented by a series of monthly 
bulletins on such topics ‘‘As We Work Together’’, ‘“New Ideas Pay Off’’, ‘“You Are 
Important’ and ‘‘Why Man Works’’. Not long ago the Congressional Record re- 
printed one of these little leaflets. The program is directed by Mr. D. P. Munro, 
Director of Personnel of the Young Radiator Company. 





Personnel Functions and their Relations with Each Other 


The chart shown here has been drawn to portray the relationship between the 
different personnel functions, excluding labor relations and collective bargaining. It 
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is reprinted by permission of the Journal of Applied Psychology and was designed 
by Elmer R. John of the University of Minnesota who prepared it for the Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale of Minneapolis. A detailed study of the chart is very re- 
warding, in showing inter-relationship of the various personnel functions. Both 
the article and chart appeared in the April Journal of Applied Psychology Vol. 32 
page 146. 
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Fic. 1. Chart showing inter-relationships of selected personnel functions 





House Magazine Advisory Committee Formed 


An advisory committee for the guidance of industrial editors of company house 
organs was formed recently in New York. Fall meetings are planned for Chicago 
and San Francisco. The House Magazine Advisory Committee was organized under 
the sponsorship of the Advertising Council, whose stated purpose is ‘‘to coordinate 
the forces of advertising so that they may be of maximum aid in public service’. 
An account of this organization meeting of the House Magazine Advisory Committee 
was carred in ‘‘Stet’’ a periodical for house magazine editors published monthly by 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 





Pay for Grievance Time 


The National Industrial Conference Board has just issued a report analyzing the 
provisions of 313 union contracts written since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
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Law showing that almost half of the contracts provide pay for time of members of 
grievance committees during working hours. 


Telling Employees about Profits 


There is “‘more heat than light’’ in many of the current comments on corporate 
profits. The Policyholders Service Bureau of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, has just issued an extensive report, ‘‘Telling Employees About Business 
Operations: Profits’’. The report quotes liberally from materials issued by industrial 
and other organizations dealing with this subject and contains many illustrations 
reproducing material of this kind. Reporting to employees on business profits is 
written against the background of methods of informing both the employees and the 
public about corporate activities in general. 





Conferences on Personnel and Labor Relations 


A glance at the ‘Conference Calendar’’ for this month shows how busy a time 
Fall is for personnel conferences. Efforts of conference managers to avoid overlap- 
ping the other conferences is much appreciated, particularly by thisEditor. The pro- 
ceedings of these Conferences form a rapidly growing library of material which is 
invaluable to workers in this field. Indeed, it is becoming something of a chore to 
sort this material and to know what to read and what to skip. The California Per- 
sonnel Management Association has a complete set of reports of its April Conference. 
One of the more interesting talks was ‘‘Keeping Personnel Costs in Line’’, by Ralph 
T. Finnell, Personnel Director, Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Ill. Another one 
was ‘‘Evaluating the Personnel Program’’ by E. S. Coleman, Director of Personnel, 
American Potash and Chemical Corporation, Trona, Calif. The American Manage- 
ment Association Personnel Conference produces some exceptionally interesting re- 
ports including one on “Trends in Employee Health and Pension Plans’’ and **Plant- 
wide and Geographical Salary Administration."’ From the AMA production 
conference come two unusually useful bulletins “‘How to Develop Competent 
Supervision’, and ‘‘Labor-Management Cooperation for Increased Productivity’. 





Report to Employees 


A most unusual report to employees on the finances of the organization has been 
issued recently by ‘‘Associated Baby Services Inc.’’ of New York. It is a twelve 
page brochure 8} by 11”, copiously illustrated with half-tones and diagrams. It is 
written to be understood by people with little reading skill. Several pages are de- 
voted to photographs of the members of the organization. A page is devoted to 
‘Who are We Working for’’; then diagrams and simple language show the income 
and outgo of the Company, concluding with a message from the President, Morris 
C. Bonoff. The brochure was prepared by Cecil M. Stewart, Industrial Relations 
Consultant, New York. 
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Employee Magazine 


Another recent publication will be of great value to anyone interested in em- 
ployee magazines. This is ‘‘Contents of 399 Employee Magazines’, issued by the 
Policy Holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 
It is a 72-page illustrated report reviewing the features and design of 399 employee 
magazines. 





The October Conferences 


October is one of the busiest months of the year for personnel conferences. In 
the west there are two of the best; the California Personnel Management Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting in Berkeley under the able direction of Evererett Van Every, 
and the unusual meeting at Palm Springs directed by ‘‘Mac’’ MCKeown of the Los 
Angeles Merchants and Manufacturers Association. Among the eastern conferences 
the American Management Association’s annual Fall office management conference 
will attract many personnel men. An exceptionally interesting program has been 
planned by the National Metal Trades Association for its 49th annual convention. 
The whole meeting will be devoted to personnel, beginning with an all-day session 
under the title ‘‘Clinic on Employee Communications.’’ Collective bargaining will 
be covered in a series of sectional conferences dealing with the bargaining practices 
of particular unions, six in number. There will be a display of employee communi- 
cations materials, employee magazine stories, handbooks, employee letters, bulletin 
board layouts, posters and many more aids. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has designed an ‘‘Institute’’ to be held at lovely Virginia Beach. The 
Civil Service Assembly annual conference will be held this year at Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa, Canada, which will lend a pleasant and ‘‘different’’ atmosphere to their 
important meeting. The Annual Conference of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management will be no further away than New York. The principal midwest 
conferences are the annual one at Cleveland which will appeal to industrial relations 
and labor relations people, not only of Northern Ohio, but of several surrounding 


. states, and the annual meeting of the National Safety Council, to be held in Chicago. 


Altogether, October will be a big month for personnel conferences. 








Book Reviews 


Constructive Lasor Reiations: Experience in four firms. By Richard A. Lester 
and Edward A. Robie. Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Relations Section, Dept. of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 1948. 115 pp. $2.00. 

One of the effects of our present preoccupation with labor problems is the grow- 
ing volume of so-called labor news. Unfortunately, labor ‘‘news’’ is like any other 
kind of ‘‘news’’. Divorces, not happy marriages, arenews. Murders, not brotherly 
love, are news. Likewise strikes and injunctions are news rather than quiet ne- 
gotiations, automatic renewals and decent contract administration. The result in 
many minds, is that good labor relations necessarily require a lot of legislative 
‘“‘don'ts’’. The idea that Congress, for example, ought to do something about abuses 
is prevalent. In short, the positive aspect has been greatly understated. 

Fortunately there appears from time to time an item with an affirmative out- 
look. Such a one is the present study, provisional in approach and modest in pre- 
tensions. With the purpose of merely adding reasonably authentic data to 
the existing ‘‘pool of essential knowledge in industrial relations’’ from which some 
future student may be able to extract some general principles, the authors have sur- 
veyed four firms where the collective bargaining relationship has ‘‘reached a fairly 
satisfactory stage, is working in the interest of both parties, and has apparently been 
more successful than in the bulk of the firms in the industry or community.’ The 
subjects are Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. and Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO); Brown Instrument Co. and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (CIO); R. Hoe & Co. and International Association of Machinists (Ind.); 
and H. Daroff & Sons and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO). In 
each instance the history of the firm’s labor relations is sketched, the economic 
picture of the firm and the industry is presented, the internal organization and ad- 
ministration of the firm and the union is set forth, and the characteristics and major 
issues of collective bargaining are reviewed. In each instance also the authors’ ‘‘ten- 
tative and restrained’’ conclusions are stated. It is interesting that certain qualities 
emerge which are common to all four companies. For example, none is a very large 
pattern-setting corporation. The relative strength of both parties, stemming at least 
in part from favorable economic experience of the company and stable leadership of 
the union, is evenly balanced in each case. Furthermore, mutual respect and con- 
fidence, based principally on constructive attitudes, is manifest in all four situations. 

Other characteristics of these situations are the following: (1) in all cases col- 
lective bargaining, including not only the negotiation but also the administration 
of contracts, is on an unusually informal basis; (2) with one exception the attitude 
of the union is of the ‘‘business’’ rather than the ‘‘welfare’’ or ‘‘progressive’’ type; 
(3) in all cases the existing constructive stage in bargaining relationships was pre- 
ceded by a major economic occurrence—a strike, a bankruptcy, etc.; (4) in all but 
one case the bargaining representative is an industrial union, and in no case could it 
be accurately classified as a craft union; and (5) invariably the company began as 
a family business and still retains the fundamental features of a closely controlled 
enterprise. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the authors point out that in all four cases indi- 
vidual personalities, on one side or the other or both, have played an important 
part. It is even more interesting that in three cases of the four the local unions 
exercise more than ordinary autonomy, and that in the same proportion of the cases 
the parties, or at least one of them, either tend toward or actually practice some form 
of multiple-employer bargaining. 

It would not astonish this reviewer to find that the personal element and a mu- 
tual, healthy respect based on the proven strength of the other party would ulti- 
mately be found to be characteristics common to most successful collective 
bargaining. Yet these are among the least desirable elements, as we see the problem 
today. If the time should ever arrive when, from an immense body of data like 
those here collected, it will be possible to formulate a kind of code, adherence to 
which will render good relations likely or even certain, then such fortunate circum- 
stances as a man’s voice or smile and such costly ones as a strike or lockout may be 
relegated to their rightful position of unimportance. Until that happens it seems 
that these very human factors will continue to be important. In any event, it will 
be a long time before anything remotely like a sound set of rules for constructive 
labor relations can be born. This book represents a small contribution to that great 
effort. As such its most important quality is its assumption that the first steps along 
the road are to be taken by studying the experiences of successful companies, not by 
imposing restrictions on the activities of the unsuccessful ones. For this the authors 
well merit the gratitude of all serious observers of union-management relations. 

Bert W. Levy 


THe GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL Wacss. By A. D. H. Kaplan, 260 pages. Brookings 
Institution. 

Here is a study of current proposals to guarantee substantially full-time pay- 
rolls with the hope that industry would then find ways of stabilizing production. 
Actual experiments to date have been of little value, as most annual wage programs 
inaugurated prior to 1930 have not endured. Most others failed to produce ad- 
vantages to the employees. Nearly all continuing plans are in non-durable consumer 
goods & services, such as Nunn-Bush Shoe, George A. Hormel Co., Procter and 
Gamble and Mc Cormick & Company. The attitude of labor, which Mr. Kaplan 
studied intimately with the help of Professor Lothar Richter of Halifax, runs the 
gamut from strong support of the wage guarantee on the part of newer unions to 
vigorous opposition among older unions and craft unions. 

It is one thing to make the annual guarantee work in one or a score of companies, 
and an entirely different problem to extend the practice to all industries. For 
example: 


When guaranteed workers are fully employed, the acceptance of 
additional orders would depend on the chances of absorbing further 
wage guarantees. The pressure on prices would be upward. 

Layoffs would be postponed to the end of the guarantee period. 
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Business failures would increase among submarginal firms. 

To sustain wage guarantees across an industry would require control 
of consumer choices so that the public would purchase goods where 
wages need to be sustained. 

Further controls would be needed to prevent new industries from com- 
peting with firms having trouble meeting their pay rolls. 

If support of existing payrolls is to be the first consideration, the 
next step would have to be the enfranchisement of industrial monopo- 
lies with stability of employment as their primary goal. 


Mr. Kaplan feels that this would mean the loss of freedom of choice both to the 
job seeker and the employer, and the decay of the enterprise element of the economic 
structure. He questions whether Americans are ready to give up this much of their 
heritage. The general guarantee of jobs and payrolls means the widespread accept- 
ance of fixed placements in a regulated economy. All of this points to the need for 
a basic decision. We can have guaranteed annual payrolls, or we can have private 
enterprise with freedom of employment for both labor and employer. According to 
Kaplan of the Brookings Institution, we cannot have both at the same time. 

The report is well planned and written. There are a number of historial tables 
and statistical reports on production, employment and their yearly variations since 
1929. There is also a Bibliography for the student who wishes to dig further into 
this current challenge. 

Willard Tomlinson 


ErrecTIvE Lasor ARBITRATION. By Thomas Kennedy. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 286 p. $3.50. 

If you are interested in learning about a system of labor arbitration that works, 
you should read this book. It presents a thorough description of the Impartial 
Chairmanship of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry. Six men have served as Im- 
partial Chairmen since the system was started in 1929 including Thomas Kennedy, 
the author. 

The organization of the book is excellent. There is an introduction which sets 
forth the purposes of the study and the method of research. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the full-fashioned hosiery industry are explained. 

There is a brief history of the impartial chairmanship and a chapter setting forth 
the authority of the impartial chairman. An important distinction is drawn in this 
chapter, namely, the difference between primary and secondary arbitration. 

Two chapters explain the procedures and techniques of the arbitration system. 
During the growth of the impartial chairmanship there have developed basic rights 
of management and union. These basic rights have grown out of decisions on the 
various problems presented to the impartial chairman and compare to a legislative 
code. They set the general pattern of conduct for the industry and become a sort 
of industrial common-law for the industry. The basic rights of both management 
and union which make up the common-law code are thoroughly explained. An 
entire chapter is devoted to rate-determination principles. Primary rate determina- 
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tion principles; that is, those dealing with the general level of wages and the de- 
termination of terms of a new contract are really outside the scope of the impartial 
chairmanship. The secondary rate determination principles discussed are uni- 
formity, balance, sharing, simplicity, incentive and protection. 

The author remarks, ‘‘It is surprising how little is known outside the hosiery 
industry of this very successful and significant experiment in collective bargaining.”’ 
The author has an excellent four page ‘‘summary conclusions’’ at the end of the last 
chapter in which he points out some defects of the system as it now functions. An 
appendix gives a very complete statistical analysis of the grievances presented to the 
impartial chairman during the period from 1929 to 1945 inclusive. 

This reviewer found the book easy to read, informative, well organized and well 
written. All interested in labor relations should profit by reading it. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


IMPROVED ForeMansHip. By Auren Uris. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. 280 pp., $3.50. 

This is a good book. By following Phil Starr, a newly appointed foreman in a 
hypothetical and miraculously progressive plastics company, the reader learns of a 
foreman’s problems and of what the various staff departments offer to and expect of a 
production foreman. Everyone is eager to help Phil Starr along, and all of the de- 
partment heads are so articulate, analytical and intelligent that a typical foreman 
may giggle. What is presented, however, is useful and realistic. John Raven, the 
retiring foreman whom Starr is to succeed, has some particularly cogent suggestions 
of interest to any foreman. 

The whole volume may be of greater value to a training supervisor or a superin- 
tendent than to the individual foreman. It offers approaches to subjects on which 
foremen should be informed that are readily adaptable to individual or group train- 
ing. Many of the problems which foremen face are analyzed simply and directly, 
with straightforward charts and check lists. Because the material is so concen- 
trated, it perhaps may not be suitable for direct distribution to many supervisors. 
Yet if more foremen were inducted as carefully as Phil Starr, and more companies 
could set forth this objectively and carefully, the relationship between foreman and 
his boss, production planning, maintenance, safety, personnel, and purchasing, the 
average foreman would really benefit. 


james W. TowsEr 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—12 years broad experience. B.S. in Economics. Age 37. Box 25, 
Pers, Jour. 
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PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. College graduate. 40 years old, married, 
2 children. Overt 12 years experience in Personnel Administration and Labor Relations. Complete ~ 
negotiating responsibility with C.I.O. and A.F.L. unions. Multi-plant experience in chemical, © 


paper and mechanical industries. Go anywhere. Salary in line with position and past experience. | 
Box 26, Pers. Jour. | 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Young married man with industrial personnel and labor 
relations experience desires position under a skillful industrial relations director. Box 27, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RECREATION DIRECTOR. Good organizer and administrator. Experienced in Air 
Force, Community and Industrial Recreation. B.S. in recreation, Penn State. Married, will travel 
anywhere. Desire personnel services position. Box 28, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. Recent graduate of Swarthmore College. B.A., 
major in economics and minor in psychology. Veteran 25, has worked in industry and familiar 
with placement tests. Salary secondary. Box 29, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, TRAINING DIRECTOR or INTERVIEWER. University of Illinois © 
M.A., 14 years experience as personnel counselor, trainer and interviewer with educational insti- | 
tutions and federal agencies. Veteran, single, early 40’s. Box 34, Pers. Jour. 





WANT WORK IN BRITAIN, with American concern. Male, 34, steady, gregarious. Responsible — 
credit, personnel, purch. Prefer responsible adm. work. Details on request. Urgent. Box 35, © 
Personnel Journal. 





PERSONNEL & TRAINING DIRECTOR. Presently directing a comprehensive program of person- — 
nel administration including human relations, job classification, and safety. Also consultant on | 
management and methods projects. Ten years personnel experience with engineering and accounting. | 
Age 40 and and healthy. Desire association with aggresive firm and unlimited opportunities. Re- © 
quirements high. May we discuss your desires. Box 36, Personnel Journal. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Excellent industrial background. B.B.A. degree in Personnel and 
Labor Management “‘With Senior Honors’’. Now supervising a Job Evaluation and Merit Rating — 
program. Male 31, married, free to travel anywhere in the country. Perfect health. Box 37, 
Personnel Journal. 





HELP WANTED 


JOB CLASSIFICATION AND EVALUATION ANALYST: Permanent job for man under 40 to do 
research, develop, install and operate job evaluation program in large, progressive midwest business _ 
organization. Previous experience needed. Pleast furnish complete record of personal, educational — 
and work background. All replies confidential. Box 31, Pers. Jour. 





WANTED: Equipment analyst for well-established progressive insurance company. Must be a man 
25 to 30, who desires permanent job with many employee benefits. Previous experience as office ~ 
equipment salesman or office manager helpful. Job requires building modern systems around specific — 
office machines. Give complete personal, educational and work history. All replies confidential. 
Box 32, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Must combine heavy experience in industrial training with a flair for 
writing. Exceptional long range opportunity. Send complete experience résumé to Box 33, Pers. Jour. 
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10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 











